IIO                        CRITERIA   FOR   INTERPRETATION
(1)  The facts of the patient's behaviour as he enters and leaves
the room and while he is on the couch, including every detail of
gesture and tone of voice, pace of speech and facial expression, any
routine or any changes in behaviour and expression; every sign of
affect, or change in affect, its particular nature and intensity, in
its associative context.
(2)  His free associations, with ever}* detail of content and verbal
style, including any obvious omissions as well as what is actually
said, and all the emphasis and distortions of emphasis.   Special
points are the repetition of previously recounted incidents and the
affective and associative context in which this occurs; changes
occurring in memory material or in the mode of reference to
people or to circumstantial facts; idiosyncratic phrases or modes
of speech; the patient's selection of facts and details for comment,
noting omissions  as  particularly  as  inclusions,  for  example,
regarding any real incident which has occurred in the analytic
room, in public affairs, or in his own life or family history.
(3)  The patient's dreams and waking phantasies, together with
all their associations.
(4)  His behaviour and attitudes to other people in the outside
world, as reported by him or (sometimes) as reported by them
or seen by themselves.
I would emphasize how much attention the analyst pays to
behaviour in all the details of his work. As analysts we ought not to
lend ourselves to the false antithesis between analytic and be-
haviouristic studies* This antithesis is useful to our critics, but
it is false. Freud has taught us to appreciate sequences and
connections in behaviour which escape the notice of other people.
3.  OUR PERCEPTION OF UNCONSCIOUS MEANING
As we listen to the associations and note the behaviour and signs
of affect of our patients, certain mental processes, partly conscious,
partly unconscious, are evoked in ourselves. We may, for example,
deliberately recall the end of the last hour as we note his material
in the beginning of the present one, or make a deliberate effort to
compare what he is saying to-day about a certain person with
what he was saying a week or a month ago. On the other hand,
memories of what he has said earlier, of the facts we have already
gathered, come welling up spontaneously in our minds. We find
ourselves evaluating directly, by unconscious processes, his mood,